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TO 

SIR  JOHN  V.  B.  JOHNSTONE,  BART.,  M.P.,  Ac.  Ac. 


Sir, 


Scarborough,  July  1,  1836. 


At  the  solicitation  of  several  friends,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  You,  as  President  of  the 
Scarborough  Philosophical  Society,  a  brief  description  of  the  discoveries  made  on  the  opening  of  a  Tumulus 
or  Barrow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  on  the  12th  of  October  last.  The  objects  disclosed 
to  view,  although  not  novel  in  their  character,  possess  considerable  interest; — and  I  have  to  observe  that  the 
investigation  was  rendered  much  more  effective,  by  having  been  made  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Gage, 
Esq.,  Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  accurate  and 
highly  illustrative  engravings  annexed,  from  beautiful  drawings,  taken  on  the  spot,  by  the  Rev.  David  Mark¬ 
ham,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Windsor;  who,  with  Lord  Feversham,  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  many  other 
respectable  visitants,  and  several  of  the  Council  of  the  Scarborough  Philosophical  Society,  expressed  themselves 
much  gratified  by  the  successful  result  of  the  research. 


The  subject  is  curious  and  instructive ; — not  only  as  affording  a  glimpse  at  the  state  of  the  arts  and 
some  of  the  customs  prevailing  among  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Britain  ;  but  by  bringing  us  into  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  works  of  a  people  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  ancient  historians  before  the  Roman 
invasion. 


To  You,  Sir  John,  to  whom  the  diversified  scenery  of  this  delightful  vicinity  is  perfectly  familiar,  I  need 
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not  point  out  how  numerously  the  whole  line  of  coast  and  all  the  high  grounds,  both  of  Wold  and  Moor,  are 
studded  with  these  sepulchral  monuments  of  remote  antiquity.  Rude  and  simple  in  their  structure,  they  have 
suivived  the  more  modern  brass  and  marble;  and  are  become  impressive  memorials  of  days  long  past,  beyond 
the  reach  of  record,  referable  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  once  wild  and  uncivilised  province,— the  Bri- 
gantes, — one  of  the  most  formidable  tribes  in  Ancient  Britain. 

y 

F rom  an  investigation  of  similar  sepulchral  Tumuli,  it  appears  that  the  Britons,  like  many  other  nations, 
had  two  distinct  modes  of  interment ; — simple  inhumation,  or,  deposition  of  the  body  in  an  entire  state  ; — and 
cremation,  where  the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  :  and  both  these  modes  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  to 
have  been  adopted  in  the  same  Tumulus,  and  appear  to  have  been  practised  at  the  same  period.  In  these 
instances,  the  former  is  evidently  the  primary  interment,  and  is  found  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  earth. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  entire  was  the  primitive  mode.*  Pliny  informs  us  that  cremation  was 
adopted  to  protect  the  remains  from  indignity.  According  to  Herodotus,  f  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
did  not  prevail  among  the  Persians  or  Egyptians.  Caesart  tells  us  the  Romans  practised  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gauls,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, §  and  that  it  became  almost  universal  under  the  Emperors. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  his  learned  introduction  to  the  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  confirms  these 
observations;  and  describes  the  sepulchral  Tumuli  or  Barrows  of  the  Britons,  under  a  distinct  classification.  He 
fully  proves  the  fact  of  these  modes  of  interment  being  cotemporary. 

The  Tumulus,  which  affords  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  was  of  the  class  denominated  by  Sir 
Richard,  from  its  shape,  the  Bowl  Barroio.  It  was  thirty  yards  in  circumference,  at  its  base ;  and  was  one  of 
four,  near  to  each  other,  situate  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Scarborough,^  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  Sea-cliff.  The  site,  until  about  forty  years  ago,  was  an  open  common  or  pasture,  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Weapon-ness  ;  a  designation  seeming  to  indicate  its  having  been, 
at  some  remote  period,  the  seat  of  warfare  ;  but  no  tradition  exists  of  the  origin  of  its  ancient  name.  It  is  at 
present  in  tillage,||  and  adjoins  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  Bridlington. 

Permission  having  been  previously  obtained  to  open  the  ground,  the  greatest  care  was  observed,  and 
every  precaution  used,  to  avoid  any  accidental  injury  to  the  fragile  contents  of  the  tomb  :  for  which  arrange- 

*  Cicero  de  leg.  Lib.  ii.  f  Herodotus,  Lib.  iii.  16.  J  Caesar  de  Bello  Gall.  Lib.  vi. 

§  Plin.  vii.  64.  See  plate  i.  figure  1. 

fl  In  the  plan  of  the  estate  (kept  at  the  Town-hall)  this  field  is  marked  No.  472. 
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ment  we  were  much  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  John  Bury,  Esq.  of  this  place,  whose  readiness 
and  zeal  on  every  useful  or  scientific  occasion,  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge. 

As  expei ience  has  shewn  that  the  primary  sepulchral  deposits  have  been  generally  found  near  the  centre 
of  the  Tumulus,  and  there  placed  upon  the  level  of  the  natural  soil ;  a  trench,  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
thirty  feet  in  length,  was  diiected  to  be  made  fiom  north  to  south  through  the  Barrow,  intersected  by  another 
of  the  same  dimension,  acioss  the  centre,  from  east  to  west.  From  these  trenches  the  earth  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  opening  widened  as  it  became  necessary ;  until,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  from  the  apex,  the 
loose  covering  stones  of  a  Cistvaen*  became  exposed,  as  represented  in  plate  i.  figure  2.  These  loose  stones, 
after  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent  soil,  occupied  a  space  of  nine  feet  six  inches  from  north  to  south;  and 
eight  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  greatest  depth  from  the  apex  to  the  large  covering  stone,  or  lid  of  the 
Cistvaen  below,  was  two  feet. 

Near  the  south  west  corner  of  this  pile  of  stones  was  discovered  an  inverted  urn  or  vase,  containing  ashes 
and  calcined  human  bones  deprived  of  gelatine ;  and  in  this  urn  were  likewise  a  stone  hammer  and  a  flint 
head  of  a  spear.  This  vase  was  one  foot  in  height,  and  of  the  form  represented  in  plate  ii.  figure  4.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  figured  in  plate  viii.  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wiltshire,  which  is  a  representation 
of  an  urn  found  at  Codford,  inverted  over  human  bones,  laid  in  a  Cist,  and  with  which  was  found  a  stone  axe, 
perforated  like  the  hammer  discovered  on  this  occasion.  Similar  vases  are  described  and  figured  in  the  same 
work,  one  having  been  found  at  Winterborne  Stoke, f  and  the  other  at  a  Barrow  in  Stonehenge.!  These  Sir 
Richard  calls  Sepulchral  Urns,  in  contradistinction  to  a  smaller  vase  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Our  sepulchral  urn  being  found  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  apex  of  the  Cistvaen,  furnishes  a  decided 
proof  of  its  having  been  a  secondary  or  subsequent  deposit;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  contents  of  the  urn, 
where  the  subject  had  undergone  cremation,  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  Cistvaen  in  which  the  deposit  was 
found  entire. — A  Tumulus  opened  at  Mold  in  Flintshire,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1833,  wherein  the  two  modes  of 
interment  are  distinctly  shewn  to  be  cotemporaneous,  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  fact: — in  that  Cistvaen  was 
found,  among  the  unburnt  bones,  a  golden  British  corselet,  richly  embossed,  and  weighing  upwards  of  seven¬ 
teen  ounces.  The  description  of  this  unique  specimen  is  given  in  an  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Gage,  in  the 

*  Cistvaens  are  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  description  of  stone  coffins ;  though  composed  of  several  slabs,  the  size  was  rarely 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  body;  being  much  shorter,  and,  consequently,  did  not  admit  of  its  being  deposited  at  full  length;  the 
body  was,  therefore,  placed  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  an  early  age,  with  the  knees  upraised  towards  the  breast,  in  a  sitting  or 
contracted  position. 

Bloxam's  British  Sepulchral  Antiquities. 

+  Plate  xvi.  p.  42, 


f  Plate  xiii. 
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twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  illustrated  by  drawings,  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who 
took  much  interest  in  the  discovery  of  this  national  relic.  The  corselet  has  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry;— the  pile  of  loose  stones,  arranged  in  somewhat  of  a  convex- 
form,  was  next  removed  ;  and,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  the  tomb,  as  shewn  in  plate  ii.,  figure  1,  was  exposed  to 
view. 

The  confined  limits  of  the  excavation,  and  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  fragment  of  rock  placed  upon 
the  Cistvaen,  as  a  lid  or  cover,  made  its  removal  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger;  but  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  management  of  George  Knowles,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great  practical  experience,  the  exposure  of  the  interior 
of  the  Cistvaen  was  completed,  without  the  smallest  injury  to  its  contents,  or  the  least  external  accident.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  a  more  spirited  or  accurate  idea  of  this  interesting  object  of  our  anxious  research,  than  that 
which  the  delineation  annexed,  in  plate  ii.,  figure  2,  conveys.  The  Cistvaen  itself  was  quite  dry ;  it  was  con¬ 
structed  of  stones,  placed  on  edge  upon  clay,  and  taking  the  dimension  from  within,  the  length  was  only  three 
feet  eight  inches, — the  breadth  one  foot  eight  inches, — and  the  depth  fifteen  inches.  Within  this  very  confined 
space  had  been  thrust  the  personage  intended  to  have  been  thus  honoured  and  commemorated  !  The  length 
of  the  bones  of  the  thigh  shewed  them  to  have  been  those  of  a  man  above  middle  stature.  The  head  was  laid 
to  the  south,  reclining  on  the  right  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  breast,  which  has  been  held  to  be  the 
most  ancient  position,  and  which  some  writers  have  considered  to  be  the  same  as  is  alluded  to,  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  : — “  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed, 
and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people  — but  we  are  subsequently  told,  by  the  sacred  his¬ 
torian,  that  the  Patriarch  was  embalmed  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians. 

On  the  left  of  the  head  (as  shewn  in  plate  ii.,  figure  2),  was  discovered  in  a  perfect  state,  one  of  those 
smaller  vases  described  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare;  of  which  he  states,  that  as  they  “differ  from  the  Sepul¬ 
chral  Urn ,  both  in  shape  and  design,  and  being  found  with  skeletons,  and  neither  containing  ashes,  burnt 
bones,  nor  trinkets,  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  appropriated  to  some  other  purpose.  A  very  ancient  cus¬ 
tom  prevailed,  and  is  even  still  practised  amongst  savage  nations,  of  depositing  articles  of  food  with  the  dead  ; 
hence,  the  Britons  may  probably  have  destined  these  vases  for  the  same  purpose,”  for  which  reason.  Sir  Richard 
denominates  these  vessels,  drinking  cups.  Sir  Richard  adds  “  that  they  are  found  placed  at  the  head  or  feet, 
and  are  always  highly  ornamented  with  varied  patterns,  and  hold  about  a  quart  in  measure.”  In  another  place 
lie  observes,  that  “  the  patterns  of  these  urns,  with  what  they  are  ornamented,  display  a  great  variety  of  design, 
and  are  evidently  worked  by  hand,  not  by  mould.  They  seem  to  be  indented  in  the  clay,  when  in  a  moist 
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state,  by  some  pointed  instrument,  or  to  have  been  imperfectly  baked  either  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  fire  of  the 
funeral  pile.”  The  figures  in  plates  ix.  and  xii.  of  his  Ancient  Wiltshire,  approach  the  nearest  to  the  one  found  in 
this  Tumulus;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  in  Gough’s  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  iii.,  plate  33,  maybe  seen 
a  figure  of  one  found  in  a  Tumulus,  on  the  mountains  near  Clonmel  in  Ireland,  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the 
one  now  discovered.  The  rude  pattern  figured  on  this  earthen  vessel,  and  that  on  the  sepulchral  urn,  are  so 
far  of  the  same  character,  that  the  deposits  may  both  be  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  same  age  and  people. 

Our  drinking  cup  is,  in  height  five  inches ;  in  width  at  the  top,  including  the  brim,  six  inches ;  within 
the  brim,  four  inches  and  a  half ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  base,  three  inches.  It  was  more  than  half  filled  with 
a  dry  coarse  powder,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  reddish  tinge ;  and  intermixed  with  numerous,  very  small, 
but  distinct  fragments  of  woody  branches.  By  the  accurate  and  scientific  investigation  of  Dr.  Murray,  the 
result  of  a  rigid  chemical  analysis  proved  that  the  entire  contents  were  of  vegetable  origin;  though,  in  general, 
so  extremely  carbonised  as  not  to  afford  any  plausible  conjecture  of  their  former  specific  character;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  so  slightly  altered  was  the  structure  of  the  woody  fibre,  that  the  carbonisation  may,  in  the  Doctor’s 
opinion,  be  referred  to  the  long  continued  action  of  water,  rather  than  to  the  more  destructive  agency  of  fire; 
and,  more  especially,  as  the  analysis  detected  the  presence  of  resin  in  a  minute  proportion.  The  form  of  the 
cup,  which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  is  not  inelegant;  and  this  vessel,  together  with  the  sepulchral  urn  (un¬ 
fortunately  fractured  and  in  part  destroyed),  the  ashes,  the  stone-hammer,  and  spear-head,* * * §  are  now  placed  in 
the  Scarborough  Museum;  an  institution,  in  the  formation  and  support  of  which.  You,  Sir  John,  stand  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished.  The  bones  found  in  the  Cistvaen,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  underwent  a  rapid  decom¬ 
position  ;  and,  in  a  very  few  hours,  were  no  longer  distinguishable.  They  were  re-interred  in  the  Cistvaen. 

A  deep  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Britons 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  rites  of  sepulture.  The  custom  noticed  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  of  interring, 
with  the  deceased,  vessels  containing  meats  and  libations,  had  probably  the  same  origin  as  other  superstitious 
attentions  paid  to  their  gratification  and  security  ;f  hence,  the  flint  arrow-head,  the  spear,  the  hammer,  and 
the  battle-axe,  are  often  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  chieftain  and  the  warrior  — all, — concurring  testimonies, 
however  dark  and  clouded,  of  a  universal  hope  or  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence.§ 

*  See  Plate  ii.  fig.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  f  Caesar  de  Bello  Gall.  Lib.  vi.  17. 

+  In  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  118  and  p.  124,  will  be  found  observations  on  stone-hatchets  and  hammers.  These  rude  imple¬ 

ments,  as  well  as  flint  arrow-heads,  are  common  to  all  savage  nations;  and  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  In  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xii.,  plate  xlix.,  are  flint-heads  found  in  a  Barrow  near  Ashford  in  Derbyshire.  In  vol.  xiii.  is  an  account  of  flint  weapons  discovered  at 
Hoxne  in  Suffolk ;  in  vol.  xiv.  is  a  drawing  of  a  stone-hammer  found  in  a  vallum  of  Clare  Castle,  in  the  same  county ;  and  instances  might 
be  multiplied  from  various  sources. 

§  M  tern  as  esse  animas,  vitamque  alteram  ad  manes  itaque  cum  mortuis  cremant  ac  defodiunt  apta  viventibus  olim. 

Pompon  ins  Mela,  Lib  iii.  c.  2; 
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From  a,n  attentive  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  and  the  high  authorities  quoted,  which  shew  the 
practice  of  inhumation  and  cremation  in  the  same  age;  having  regard  likewise,  to  the  similarity  of  form 
and  structure  of  the  Tumuli ;  their  contents,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  same ;  as  observed  in  the 
Barrows  examined  in  Wiltshire,  and  of  that  opened  on  the  present  occasion ;  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
Scarborough  Tumulus  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  ancient  British  Barrows  ;  and  such,  I  may  add,  is  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  and  of  Mr.  Gage.  The  latter  gentleman,  from  the  absence  of  all  metal, 
even  conjectures  it  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  celebrated  Barrow  at  Gristhorp,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
opened  in  18344 

In  conclusion,  tvhen  we  reflect  on  the  barbarous  and  uncivilized  state  of  society,  at  those  remote 
periods,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  believe,  that  these  Barrows  have  probably  been  raised  as  me¬ 
morials  to  the  distinguished  brave,  who  had  fallen  in  intestine  warfare;  or,  in  repelling  the  ruthless  invader,  by 
whose  predatory  incursions,  this  province  was  desolated  for  many  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir  John, 

With  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  TRAVIS. 


+  A»  account  of  the  Gristhorp  Barrow,  with  plates,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  William  Williamson,  now  Curator  of  the  Museum 
at  Manchester :  the  rude  oak  coffin,  the  skeleton,  &c,  in  fine  preservation,  are  in  the  Museum  at  Scarborough, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 

FIGURE  I. 

The  Tumulus  *'»  the  foreground;  the  Town,  %c.  of  Scarborough,  distant  a  mile  and  half 
Circumference  of  the  1  umulus,  at  its  base,  thirty  yards. 

FIGURE  II. 


J he  Tumulus  after  the  removal  of  the  soil. 


Extreme  length  from  N.  to  S .  g  g 

- breadth  from  E.  to  W .  g  q 

Depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  loose  covering  stones,  3  0 


PLATE  II. 


FIGURE  I. 


FIGURE  II. 


Large  Stone  covering  the  Cistvaeyi. 

F.  I. 


Extreme  length,  .  5  3 

- breadth, .  3  ti 

- thickness,  .  1  9 


Cistvaen  open. 


Length,  within, 
Breadth,  do. 
Depth,  do. 


F.  I. 
3  8 
1  8 
1  3 


FIGURE  III. 


FIGURE  IV. 


The  Drinking  Cup. 


Urn  or  Vase,  found  inverted. 


Height, . 

Width,  externally,  at  the  top, 
Diameter  within  the  brim, 
Diameter  of  the  base, . 


0  5  Height, . . . 

0  6  Breadth  of  the  upper  rim, . 

0  4j  Diameter  of  the  top  or  mouth, 

0  3  Do.  at  the  lower  rim, . . 

Do.  at  the  base, . 


FIGURE  V. 


FIGURE  VI. 


Stone  Hammer. 


Flint  Head  of  Spear. 


Length, . 0  o  Length,. 

Breadth,  .  0  Breadth, 

Thickness, . 0  2J 
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